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PLAIN WORDS FOR ALL WHO WILL 
READ. 

In this paper you will find a few plain 
words, about something, of which many peo- 
ple very seldom think, but which is well 
worthy of our thoughts. It may seem a small 
thing, and it is easy for a time to put it aside 
and to forget it; and this is one cause why 
many people care so little for it. Their eyes 
cannot see it, and their ears cannot hear it, 
re they often feel it,—not with their hands, 
ut in their hearts, where also it speaks. But 
because it seems very small and gentle, they 
do not regard it; they do not take it for any- 

ing so good and precious as it really is. 

In the morning, when the window-shutters 
are closed, and we see the first gleams of light 
coming in through the chinks, we do not think 

ause they are so small and it is so easy to 
keep them out, that they are of no use, but 
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| we open the shutters, put out the candles, and 
| wait for the day. When we see the farmer 
|sowing his corn, we do not say, because the 
| seeds are so small that a few birds could pick 
‘them up, that no good can come of them; 
but we wait for the summer and for the har- 
_vest. If we do thus in these things, why do 
|we neglect that which seems small, but is 
| precious treasure for the soul ? Perhaps one 
| reason is, that its soft and gentle voice, though 
it speaks kindly, does not always make us 
glad ; so we try not to listen, but to think all 
\is right, when if we were willing to hear, it 
| might tell us that all was wrong. 

Perhaps you may say, if this is anything of 
| much value, why is it so small? If it can do 
|any great thing for us, why does it seem so 


o1; weak? If it is anything good, why does it 


|make us sad? . There is a plain answer to all 
these questions; and it all men could be con- 
vinced that this answer was true, perhaps 
they would not slight this gentle voice as 
| they now do. The answer is, Because this 
'which speaks in our hearts is from God. It 
‘is his Holy Spirit, the Grace of God, the 
| Light of Christ. This may seem a strange 
| reason, but if we think of it a little, it will he 
plainer. What comes from God is goad, and 
pure and holy; but we are not good or pure, 
or holy by nature ; his Spirit must needs make 
us sad, because it te'!s us that all is wrong 
with us, and this is sad news, though it is told 
us in the kindest love. But we are apt to 
think this cannot be the voice of a friend, and 
_ we stop our ears, or turn to something else, to 
'make us glad. This is like stopping up the 
‘chinks in the window-shutters, when the 
|morning first begins to shine, and thus we 
'may be in darkness all the day, and think 
that it still is night. Are not many just in 
this case? They resemble people who like 
| the candles better than the morning twilight, 
| forgetting that after the morning comes the 
' bright, glad day. 

| But perhaps some will say, If this Light or 
'Grace came from God, it would not seem so 
| small and weak. This too isa mistake. God does 
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almost every thing gently, and causes great 
things to spi#ag from small beginnings The 
Lord Jesus himself was once laid in a man- 
ger, and afterwards he was poor and des- 
pised of men. His light shines but little at 
first, but the full clear day is behind. The 
seed which he sows in our hearts is small, like 
“ the least of all seeds,” as he tells us, but if we 
give it room enough, it will become a great 
tree. “Come unto me,” said Christ, and 
“learn of me;” and even to this day, “ the 
Spirit says, Come.” But men are too busy to 
hear, or else unwilling to obey. They try 
every other way rather than submit to learn 
of Christ himself. 

The Bible, which God has given us to direct 
us to Christ, tells us of his own words: “ Learn 
of me,” and of his precious promise, that the 
Holy Spirit should guide us “ into all truth,” 
and “teach us all things.” Bnt men do not 
like this way of learning: they seem to think, 
by a strange mistake, that reading his com- 
mands will do instead of learning of him. 
When they read of the Spirit of Truth, which 
Christ says, “shall teach you all things,” 
they seem to think that this reading will do 
instead of the teaching of this good Spirit 
about which they read. Some even seem to 
think that the Holy Scriptures themselves 
can give liie to their souls. The Jews thought 
so too, and they would not come to Christ 
that they might have life. They did not 
know him of whom they had been reading, 
but put him to death; and many, who now 
think that the Bible can give «hem life, do 
not know Christ when he knocks at the door 
of their hearts and says, Open to me. 

If we had had letters from a friend to tell us 
that he would soon come to see us, and when 
he knocked at our door, we would not open it, 
but sat reading the letters, how would he feel ? 
Or if we said, We can hear enough of thee 
from the letters, thou needst not to come thy- 
self, what would he say? Would he not tell 
us, that how much soever we might profess to 
like his letters we did not know the right use 
of them, that they were sent to give us notice 
of his coming, so that we might look out for 
him, and know him when he should come to 
the door. The letters might tell us of many 
great things which he had done for us, and of 
many good things which he would do for us, 
when he should come to see us; but the 
letters would not do instead of his own visit. 
Nay, if we would not let our friend come in, 
we could not receive the good things which 
he said he would bring with him. Alas! why 
do we treat the Lord Jesus as we should not 
dare to treat an earthly friend? His own words 
are, “ Behold I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and sup with him, and 
he with me.” This we have often read, but 
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Se 
alas, when the gentle sound is heard at the 
door of our souls, we too often act as if we 
thought it enough to have read his words, 

Some people who think themselves wil] 
to be led by Christ, expect some stron 
proof of his will than the gentle, secret inti. 
mations of his Spirit. hen they are jp 
doubt as to whether anything they wish to do 
is right or wrong, and they feel in their cop. 
sciences a gentle check or reproof which 
makes them ask, Shall I, by so doing, sin 
against God? would it not be better to re. 
frain? then self-love or self-will suggests 
that this feeling is not worth notice, it is » 
small, and they take their own way and fall 
into sin in spite of the faithful Teacher, By 
acting in this manner, the heart, in time, 


ing 


becomes hardened, and they fall into a state | 


in which “their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed,” But those who 
attend to the gentle intimations of the Spirit, 
find them to be a light upon their path, mak- 
ing it to shine “more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

There are some who hear the voice of 
Christ, and yet are not led home to his fold as 
they might be. When it tells them that they 
are lost sheep, they cannot help feeling that 
this is true. Oh, that they would listen to 
this voice a little longer! It has told them 
sad news; but it has good news also to tell, 
even “glad tidings of great joy.” The same 
good Spirit which has made them sad because 
of their sins, would in time make them glad 
in Christ their Saviour. The same grace 
which shows them how they have strayed 
from the fold, is also the Good Shepherd's 
crook to lead them back to it. 

Others who have heard the call of the Se 
viour have soon left off to listen. They 
thought it would be easy work to follow him; 
but when they found sorrows and hardships in 


their way, they gave up and turned aside | 
They thought that Christ’s yoke would be an | 


easy yoke, and his burden Jight to bear, and 
in this they were right ; but they soon found 
that he called for things which did not suit 
their own proud wills, ard then they thought 
that the yoke was heavy, and that the Lom 
Jesus was a hard master. His yoke is indeed 
easy, as he himself tells us, but not because 
it lets our proud wills have their own way, 
but because his Grace, where it is not resisted, 
takes away this proud spirit, and bends this 
strong will to his law; and this it often dos 
by secret and gentle means. The love of Gol, 
when yielded te, melts the hard and stony 
heart, and fills the soul with true love to bim. 
When the Lord Jesus called his yoke an easy 
yoke, he was speaking to those who were 
“weary and heavy laden.” That. is, to those 
whom the grace of God had made to feel that 
they were sinners, and that sin is a heavy 
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burder—a grievous yoke, from which, of them- 
selves, they could never get free. It is tosuch 
that Jesus says, ‘Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” Here he offers pardon and 
peace freely, through his uwn blood; and it 
is when his grace has made us feel that we are 
sinners, and that we are in this lost case, and 
cannot help ourselves, that his mercy is at 
hand. If we do not harden our hearts against 
him, he will not leave us in this sad state, but 
will open our eyes to see himself to be our 


Saviour. 
(To be concluded), 








From The Baltimore American. 
MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The regular March meeting of the Mary- 
land Historical Society was held at the rooms 
of that body, corner of Saratoga and St. Paul 
streets. The principal feature in the exer- 
cises was the reading of a paper by Dr. 
Samuel A. Harrison, of Easton, Talbot Co., 
Maryland, upon the subject of the early 
Quaker settlers in this country, including a 
biography of one Wenlock Christison. He 
referred to the many persecutions inflicted 
upon the early Quakers by the Puritanic 
authorities and others, and described the vari- 
ons methods which were prescribed. Wen- 
lock Christison was among the very first who 
were compelled to endure these torments. He 
was first identified at Boston, where he was tried 
for transgressing some religious rules. Next 
he was arrested at Plymouth, and sentenced 
to’ death, for another slight infringement of 
the law, but upon the very eve of his execu- 
tion he was informed that the sentence had 
been altered, and he was compelled to submit 
to the disgrace and torture of being drawn 
through the streets of Boston tied to the wheel 
of a cart. He left New England in 1666, 
and then all trace of him was lost until he 
appeared in Talbot county and settled there. 
The speaker stated that the house which 
Wenlock then occupied was now in his posses- 
sion. He exhibited a photograph of the meet- 
ing house that Wenlock had attended, and 
which was still standing, although two hun- 
dred years old. After his settlement in Mary- 
land he became a prominent citizen, as well 
as legislator in the General Assembly, and he 
was one of the signers of the petition asking 


that Friends be allowed the privilege of 


affirming instead of administering to them 
the usual oath. His burial place is not 
definitely known, although numerous con- 
Jectures have been expressed. 

_ [it is added, by a Friend to whom we are 
indebted for the above extract, that Wenlock 
Christison was present in Boston at the trial 
of William Leddra, and boldly warned the 
Court “to shed no more innocent blood.” An 
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account of his subsequent trial, sentence of 
death, and eventual enlargement, may be 
found in “Sewel’s History.”] 





OLD POWDER. 


The well-instructed scribe bringeth forth 
out of the treasure-house things new as well 
as old; and those preachers who continually 
preach the things which they have preached 
before, and who fire their second hand powder 
on every occasion, would profit to dive deeper 
into the treasures of divine truth ; explore the 
wonders of the revelation of God; acquaint 
themselves not only with the letter, but with 
the spirit of the living word; and so, coming 
like clouds filled with rain, in the freshness of 
of a living faith, and in the power of the 
Spirit of the Lord, fruit will abound to glorify 
God, and to bless the waiting multitudes.— 
Selected. 








From The Christian Worker. 
THE BLOOD AND THE LIFE. 


What life in itself is, we cannot tell. We 
have no word that does or can represent it in 
the essence of its own nature. So God Him- 
self does not attempt to tell us what life is; 
but He represents it to us under a material 
symbol. The blood is that in which life re- 
sides ; and so the blood is the nearest repre- 
sentation of the life of which the mind can 
conceive. The Bible, therefore, often repre- 
sents life by the blood, and the loss of life by 
shedding the blood. The blood of Jesus was 
shed as the atoning sacrifice for sin; that is, 
His life was surrendered. “The life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to 
you upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
your souls,” Lev. xvii. 11. It is the life, of 
course, that makes the atonement. But the life 
being invisible and unknowable, and the blood 
being appreciable, and that in which the life 


| resides, the blood stands for and represents the 


life. Accordingly, the blood of Jesus stands 
for the life of Jesus. The blood of Jesus shed, 
| His life surrendered, is the ground of recon- 
ciliation of God's enemies to Him; but the res- 
| urrection-life of Jesus, the life of God in the soul 
of these enemies, reconciled by the pardon of 
their sins, is their salvation, Rom. v. 10. 
The resurrection-life of Jesus in the soul, is the 
| blood of Jesus Christ His Son which cleanseth 
| from all sin. Power and purity, and holiness, 
reside in and are attributes of life. The life 
of God in the soul is its power and holiness— 
its salvation and eternal life. There are two 
grand stages in salvation; the one is the rec- 
onciliation of the sinner to God by the pardon 
of sin; the other, is union of the soul with 
God by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. The 
one secures the soul from the wrath of God, 
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The soul is reconciled to God by the death of 
His Son ; then being reconciled, it is saved by 
having in it the life of God, Rom. v. 10. In 
pardon of sin, the soul eats the flesh of the 
Son of Man; in sanctification, it drinks His 
blood, John vi. 53. “For His flesh is meat 
indeed, and His blood is drink indeed,” v. 55. 
So Jesus says: “ He that eateth My flesh, 
and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I 
in him.” v. 56.—J. M. Washburn. 








From The Sunday School Times. 


DEATH OF JOHN ASHWORTH. 


John Ashworth was born at Broadfields, 
near Rochdale, England. His father was a 
woollen weaver. He apprenticed his son John 
to a house painter. He afterwards became 
an employer at Rochdale. He was early in 
life interested in Sunday-school work, rising 
from a scholar to a superintendent, and after- 
wards to a local preacher. In 1851 he visited 
London, and saw the “ House for the Desti- 
tute.” On returning to Rochdale, he estab- 
lished a “ Chapel for the Destitute” among his 
own townsmen. In January, 1868, he visited 
Palestine, and on his return published “ Walks 
to Canaan,” and “ Back from Canaan.” In 
1873 he visited America, and intended to 
write an account of his visit to this country 
for publication, but his health beginning to 
fail soon after his return home, he was unable 
to accomplish this work. ' 

His death is regarded as an irreparable loss 
to the poor, for whom he had done so much. 

E. C. Wilder spoke of his acquaintance 
with Mr. Ashworth, during his recent visit to 
this country, as follows: “ Mr. Ashworth came 
as a delegate to the ‘ Evangelical Alliante,’ 
in New York, and although I had read his 
books, I had no personal acquaintance with 
him. He was a guest at my house during the 
sessions of the‘ Alliance.’ He was very modest 
and retiring, and not accustomed to say much 
of himself and his work. During the six 
weeks he spent with me, I learned from him 
something of his personal history. 

“ When he received his first token for punc- 
tual attendance at Sunday-school, he went 
upon the platform barefoot. He was obliged 
to go to bed quite early Saturday afternoon, 
to allow his mother to wash his clothes for 
Sunday, as he had only one suit. He went to 
his uncle to borrow some money to buy some 
new clogs to wear on his feet on the Sabbath 
that he was to receive his token of merit. On 
arriving at the house, his uncle said to him, 
‘When your mother pays me back the eight- 
een pence she owes me, then you may come 
back to ask me for money.’ This very uncle 


was now in poverty, and had for geveral years 
been dependent on Mr. Ashworth for support, 


the other makes it holy and fits it for heaven. | and during his visit to America he received a 
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letter from this uncle, asking him to give him 
some of his cast-off clothing to wear. When 
a boy in Sunday-school, there were twelve in 
his class. Only two signed the temperance 
pledge, himself and one other. They were 
the only ones who were now in prosperity; 
the rest were either ruined or were in drunk- 
ard’s graves. 

“Tn writing his tracts, which have had such 
a sale the world over, he never published them 
until he had got a certificate, properly signed 
by the family or persons who were described, 
that the statements made in the tracts were 
all true to life. These little tracts have been 
the means of vast good the world over, and 
have been published in various countries and 
languages. They have been to me of intense 
interest, and of great personal profit in the 
perusal, and I would recommend all who 
have not already obtained them to do so. 
On his visit to this country, Mr. Ashworth 
made arrangements for publishing them in 
America. 

“Mr. Ashworth will be remembered by 
those present at the meeting of this Associa- 
tion when he made his farewell speech, just 
previous to sailing for England. His beauti- 
ful and touching words of farewell will not 
soon be forgotten. He was one of the most 
popular platform orators among his own coun- 
trymen, and was extensively known as a tem- 
perance advocate throughout England.” 


——————__ e@eo- — 
For Friends’ Review. ° 
AMERICANISM. 


That our native wings need folding some- 
what is doubtless true, if by that one means 
we should not be boastful nor proud; but ifa 
comprehensive survey of the present and pros- 
pective status of our country leads to a reali- 
zation of the solemn responsibilities which reat 

upon us, then such a survey will be whole- 
| some. 

Our race, especially within the last hundred 
years, has evinced power; it has overrun and 
stamped ineffaceably its ownership, its lan 
guage, its institutions, and its religion upons 
continent. The aboriyines have melted away, 
and the resident and incoming foreigners are 
almost overlaid or absorbed. We are a great 
commercial people, and soon. will be large ex- 
porters of manufactured goods, Our mission- 
aries, as well as our merchants and our inve- 
tions, are known in almost every land ; and even 
our intellectual and scientific culture is recog- 
nized. The skeletons of States are bei 





padded out with a vigorous population, and 


our whole area is instinct with life. 
Our children are born, one might almost 


say, in a new and different country from that« 


which their grandfathers knew (so vastly 
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changed are the conditions of life in the new 
era), and when they arrive at manhood, the 
whole outlook will be different from that 
which was familiar to an octogenarian in his 
childhood. 

Is it not wise and important then, to study 
the Empire of which we are constituent parts, 
not alone in its material, but in its mental 
aspects. 

First, then, we belong to a great nation— 
not insular, but continental; not local, but 
cosmopolitan. We fear no heathen or bar- 
baric power rising up, as Europeans did a few 
hundred years ago, to overrun and conquer us. 
We are on the great isothermal line along 
which the greatest historical empires have de- 
veloped: civilization having made the tour of 
the world in close vicinity to the fortieth par- 
allel of latitude.* The belt of highest civili- 
zation, beginning with China, is deflected, by 
the mountains which stretch from east to west 
in Asia, southwardly to Hindcostan; it em- 


braces Egypt, and rises northwardly to Persia | 


and Syria; it covers Greece, Italy, and West- 
ern Europe, and now is discernible in North 


America, along the railroad which binds the | 


distant sides of the continent together. 

At last we stand facing the Oriental nations 
again, but this time not in dread; the Japan- 
ese are our friends. The grand circle of civ- 
ilization is complete, and soon the tiny strand 
shall pulsate with the electrical thoughts we 
shall wiret to Jeddo. 

With the wire will go the increasing desire 
for a universal language; and what one shall 
that be? The inventor, the manufacturer, 
the manipulator are American, and the lan- 
guage of commerce is American. 

is own language wherever he goes, and the 
words of the telegraph must be in his mother- 
tongue. This speech shall sound forth wherever 
American inventions go, and with the speech 
the thoughts, the literature, and the Gospel 
confided to the Americans. 

We must recognize the immense importance 
of our own language, and the great part it is 
to play in the world’s history. As speech 
forms the impassable gulf between brutes and 
mankind, as this instrumentality is the chosen 
one of God wherewith to evangelize the world, 
thall we not prize the instrumentality? This 
wondrous gift of language, shall we not study 
to culture ourse!ves in its use. 

Our best workmen are careful of their edge 
tools, the good farmer is judicious in using his 
horse, the housewife distinguishes between her 

* This will be recognized by taking a map of the world, and 
a the course of empire as it wends its western way. 
tases lately, if we wanted to express souen eepectaly spect of 
thought, we should have said “ wing ” and the metaptor was 
atrue one, for the speed of a bird or a winged arrow was almost 
the swiftest material possibility. Then we heard of “lightning 
express” trains on the railroad. Now, a new Americanism for 


ape thought is, to “ wire it;” which, if not poetic (and who 
shall say it is not), is eminently forcible and practical. 








He speaks | 
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pots and kettles. Now shall words, which are 
such keen-edged tools—words which are to 
— over our meaning to our neighbor— 
words which are appropriate for one meaning 


|and inappropriate for another—shall these 


messengers and ambassadors between mind 
and mind be used in a slovenly manner? Can 
the dull word do good work—a spavined, 


| broken-winded word be trusted on the long 


journey ? 

To drop metaphor, the study of words and 
precision in their use educates the mind and 
gives a more clear and sharper appreciation 
of their importance, and of the things and 
ideas they represent. Now if we adopt one 
adjective to express a variety of qualifica- 
tions, we shall dull our sense to an apprecia- 
tion of even the evident distinctions botween 
these qualities. Some people have a very 
small range of adjectives—everything is either 
“splendid” or “awful.” Now splendor and 
awfulness are attributes of the grandest things 
in nature, and it is from falling into a bad 


‘habit, or from weakness and inanity of mind, 


that people degrade the most energetic words 
of a language to describe trivialities. 

There is a healthful tonic to the mind in 
exercising self restraint’ even in the matter 
of the use of words; to refrain from the use 
of exaggerated words is to restrain the mind ~ 
from indulging in exaggerated and loose 
thought. To daub our conversation with in- 
ge sean words is as childish as the infan- 
tile attempts to color a picture; fitting and 
appropriate words bring into harmony and 
relief the word-pictures we would paint. 

Americans, then, who appreciate the conti- 
nental grandeur and destiny of their lan- 
guage should strive to excel in its use. 

Horace J. SMrra. 

Gerorer’s HILL, Philadelphia. 


a 


Women Parintrers.—That “ there is noth- 
ing new under the sun,” has been presump- 


| tively demonstrated by the American News- 


paper Reporter. In the general demand for 
women’s rights and the numerous complaints 
that have been made of the exclusion of 
women from all but a few industries, and 
from the publicity given of late to the en- 
trance of women iato occupations usually fol- 
lowed by men, it has been rashly concluded 
that before the agitation there were few, if 
any, women printers. But the Reporter gives 
quite a respectable list of women compositors, 
printers and publishers, some of whom lived 
fifty years before, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Many of these succeeded their 
husbands in the printing business, but some 
at least worked in the printing office before 
marriage and during the lives of their hus- 





| bands; and one had obtained so many civil 
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rights nearly a century ago, that she formed 
the firm of Sarah Goddard & Co., a man 
being the company. Among the women pub- 
lishers mentioned in the list, are Mrs. Anne 
Franklin, the wife of Benjamin Franklin’s 
brother James, who was “printer to the 
Colony” of Rhode Island; Mrs. Cornelia 
Bradford, wife of Andrew Bradford, of Phila- 
delphia; and Mrs. Hassebotch, wife of 
Nicholas Hassebotch, the first printer of Bal- 
timore. To these should have been added 
the name of Lydia Bayley, who was for 
many years the public printer of the city of 
Philadelphia.— Late Paper. 


The Society of Friends, becoming organized 
in the seventeenth century, makes the third de- 
nomination who condemn war as unlawful for 
Caristians. 

Although there were those among the Re- 
formers who believed in the unlawfulness of 
war, yet the sects growing out of the Reforma- 
tion have not adopted pacific principles in pro- 
fession and practice. 

We have thus briefly traced the cause of 
peace from the rise of Christianity to the 
present time, and find three denominations 
that have for more than two hundred years 
refused to take part in carnal warfare, vir- 
tually abolishing it as far as their own mem- 
bers are concerned, while nearly all of the 
other branches of the Christian Church con- 
tinue to sanction it, and support governments 
in its practice. And during all these years 
wars have raged with brutal ferocity, and now, 
nearly nineteen hundred years since the ad- 
vent. of the Prince of Peace, which ushered in 
the glorious era of peace on earth and good 
will toward men, it is said there are more men 
withdrawn from the peaceful pursuits of life, 
prepared and standing ready for battle, with 
weapons of war more formidable and destruc- 
tive than at any previous era of the world. 
And perhaps at no previous age has Chris- 
tianity been more vital, spiritual, and power- 
ful, and successful in the conversion of sin- 
ners, and earnest ia battling against many 
evils that prevail; but war, the most destruc- 
tive of all, seems to be almost entirely over- 
looked. And why is it so? Because the 
minds of Christians have not been turned and 
directed so pointedly to it as to see war in its 
true light and character. 








For Friends’ Review. 
WHAT IS THE DUTY OF FRIENDS IN 
REGARD TO WAR? 

The researches of Clarkson assure us that 
the early Christians believed that war was fur- 
bidden by the Gospel, and that during the 
first two centuries they refused to take part in 
carnal warfare. But as corruptions crept 
into the Church, Christians began to be sol- 
diers, and as corruptions increased, their tes- 
timony against war relaxed, until it was so 
nearly given up “that only here and there an 
ancient father retained it as a religious tenet. 
But these dropping off one after another, it 
ceased at length to be a doctrine of the 
Church, and left her to all the deep war de- 
generacy of subsequent ages.” 

For long centuries the cause of peace had 
no public advocates, though doubtless indi- 
viduals lived through all the ages who clung 
to the testimony of the ancient fathers, until 
the gathering of the Waldenses in the twelfth 
century. They were probably the first organ- 
ized body who reaffirmed the pacific principles 
of the early Christians; but being grievously 
persecuted by the Romish Church, they were 
scattered and broken up, and many of the 
fragments became united with two other 
bodies that became erganiz-d in the sixteenth 
century, the Moravians and Mennonites, both 
adopting the views of the early Christians in 
regard to war. 

“There is testimony in one of Sir Thomas 
More’s works, to the fact that, in the general 
estimation of their opponents, the doctrines of 
the Reformers were, and, as it were, must be, 
the doctrines of peace.” Luther bore testi- 
mony against war, condemning it “as one 
of the greatest plagues that can afflict hu- 
manity.” 

According to Dr. Bogue, the cause of peace 
then had its advocates, “but they unhappily 
appended to it other sentiments which were 
unfounded, and thus detracted from the weight 
of their testimony to peace. Since that time 
_none have been so faithful witnesses to the 
pacific spirit of the religion of Jesus as the 
Quakers.” 


denominations alluded to have taken no part 
in carnal warfare. Had other Christians done 
the same, wars would have ceased, and no 
standing armies would now disgrace the Chris- 
tian world. Here is proof positive that the 
responsibility for the terrible wars of the past 
two centuries must rest mainly, at least, upon 
those branches of the Church which do not 
condemn it. But are the three branches en- 
tirely clear? They are connected with the 
others in a partnership they cannot dissolve, 
and thus united, make up the Christian 
Church, wherein the branches are in some de 
gree responsible for each other’s acts. A 
right decision in regard to the past will aid us 
in finding our duty in the future. 

Leaving the other two branches, we will 
inquire into the position of Friends. Lon 
since exempt from war’s bloody exactions, an 
quietly resting under their own vines and fig- 
trees, where none can make afraid, they have 
calmly looked out over bloody Christian bat- 
tle-fields with hearts pained at the madness of 
man, and mourned over his cruel deeds, pity- 


For more than two hundred years the three | 
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ing the victims of his ferocity, and opening 
wide the purse-strings of benevolence toward 
repairing the breaches; but what have they 
done toward preventing this dreadful slaugh- 
ter and destruction? None have been more 
ready and willing to comfort the broken- 
hearted and assist the destitute, but have 
they been sufficiently faithful in laboring to 
prevent these awful catastrophes ? 

And now, when we are told there were 
never greater preparations for war, when all 
the nations of Europe are striving to the ut- 
most to raise men, and equip them for battle, 
what is the duty of Friends? They have long 
since seen war in its true light of folly and 
wickedness, but their Christian brethren do 
not so see it; hence they give it their support. 
Therefore, is it not the duty of those who have 
the light, to endeavor to remove the veil from 
their brothers’ eyes, that they may see the 
iniquity they are, perhaps unconsciously, com- 
mitting, particularly when this iniquity is 
charged by the heathen upon the whole 
Church, of which Friends must bear their 
share of reproach, unless they make sufficient 
protest against it. 

In looking back over the past, does it not 
appear that Friends have been mainly careful 
to keep their own camp clear, and to guard 
their own members, without much effurt to 
enlighten their Caristian brethren? But 
where are they to receive light but from those 

_ Who have it? And if those who have it keep 
it hid under a bushel, can they escape the 
charge of being unfaithful stewards ? 

Have not Friends heretof re felt themselves 
to be too much a peculiar people, careful to 
keep watchmen around the camp, to keep out 
the errors of the world, rather than to remove 
the barriers, and go out and combat them 
wherever they prevail ? 

(To be concluded.) 


From The Philada. Evening Telegraph. 
HOT BREAKFASTS. 


We have before alluded to the Sunday 
morning hot breakfasts which are given in a 
tent at the corner of Mervine and Diamond 
streets to the poor. For the last three Sun- 
days, from 250 to 20 persons have been 
warmed into new life by a good “square” 
meal, This benevolent enterprise was started 
by a few generous ladies and gentlemen 
who now receive help from all sections 
of the city, and the supplies thus far have 
been equal to the demand. It is proposed to 
keep up these breakfasts until April 1st, by 
which time most of the men who are now, in 
& degree, dependent upon tuem, will be able, 
it 1s to be hoped, to find work. Besides feed- 
ing the hungry, there has been a grand labor 
performed in reclaiming many from drunken 
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and dissolute lives. The work is not confined 
to any denomination, the generous aiders of 
the charity representing every sect. Addi- 
tional help is required to carry the enterprise 
through this month, and we trust that the 
benevolent will not fail to send in donations 
to the teut by Saturday evening next, between 
7 and 9 o'clock. Any offerings of money 
sent to this office, will be placed in the hands 
of the Committee. 


MISSIONS 


It is interesting to notice the gradual ad- 
vance of the South African missions north- 
ward. The earliest missionary labors were 
those of the Moravians among the Hottentots 
in Cape Colony. Thence the work extended 
to the Kafirs, in Kaffraria and Natal, and 
the Bechuanas and the Namaquas, north of 
the Orange River. The missionary operations 
now cover the Transvaal Republic and reach 
as far as Inyati, in the neighborhood of the 
Zambezi River, at which place the London 
Society has its outpost. In about the same 
latitude the Finnish Missionary Society has 
commenced operations further westward, 
among the Ovambo. 

Medical missions have nowhere attained to 
such importance as in China. The work was 
commenced, says the Foreign Missionary, by 
Dr. Peter Parker, under the care of the 
American Board, at Canton, in 1835. This 
hospital was transferred to the management 
of Dr. Kerr, of the Presbyterian Bord, in 
1854, and has been greatly enlarged. Other 
hospitals have since been founded in the prin- 
cipal cities along the coast. The Chinese Re- 
corder, in speaking of this work, says that the 
hospitals are the one missionary operation to 
which the foreign residents in China are will- 
ing to contribute liberally. They are opening 
the eyes of the native medical faculty to the 
fact that medical science is something above 
sorcery and magic. They have taken hold of 
the opium curse, and, though little has been 
accomplished for its cure, its misery has been 
more clearly revealed than heretofore. By 
means of the hospitals an opening wedge has 
been provided for the Gospel in a nation 
intensely hostile to a foreign religion.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


A PARIAH PREACHER. 


Although we have already alluded to the 
death of a Hindu convert, Yesuthasan, as de- 
serving his name, “servant of Jesus,” by his 
Christian steadfastness, more recent informa- 
tion in The Missionary Herald leads us to pay 
an additional tribute to this marked follower 
of Christ. Yesuthasan was converted fifteen 
years ago. He wasa member of the lowest 
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division of the lowest caste in India. standing 
alone as a Christian in his family and village, 
he endured much reproach, especially during 
a year’s sickness after his conversion, ascribed 
by his relatives to his change of faith. What 
education be had was turned into the channel 
of Bible study. On his business journeys he 
preeched Christ everywhere, and with such 
evident sincerity that many were won for the 
truth by him. In the course of time his 
family, many of his relatives and neighbors 
of the same class, and two high-caste men be- 
came Christians, mainly through his instru- 
mentality. He was well known to all the 
Madura brethren, being accustomed to attend 
the annual conference, coming forty miles and 
returning on foot. For years he conducted 
services in his village, and on his trustful and 
patient death-bed his mind was occupied with 
the arrangement of the meetings after he 
should be gone.—Independent. 








os 


ENCOURAGING INDIANS IN CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


An amendment to the Deficiency bill—Terms 
under which Indians may obtain home- 
steads and title to public lande. 


The following provision for enabling the 
Indians in certain cases to enter public lands 
under the Homestead laws of the United 
States, became law as an amendment tg the 
Deficiency bill : 

Any Indian born in the United States, who 
is the head of a family or who has arrived at 
the age of 21 years, and who has abandoned 
or may hereafter abandon his tribal relations, 
shall, on making satisfactory proof of such aban- 
onment under rules to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, be entitled to the 
benefit of the act entitled “An act to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public 
domain,” approved May 20th, 1862, and the 
acts amendatory thereof, except that the pro- 
visions of the eighth section of the said act 
shall not be held to apply to entries made 
under this act; provided, however, that the 
title to lands acquired by an Indian by virtue 
hereof shall not be subject to alienation or 
imecumbrance, either by voluntary convey- 
ance or the judgment, decree, or order of any 
court, and shall be and remain inalienable for 
a period of five years from the date of the 
patent issued therefor; provided, that any 
such Indian shall be entitled to his distribu- 
tive share of all annuities, tribal funds, lands 
and other property, the same as though he 
had maintained his tribal relations, and any 
transfer, alienation, or incumbrance of any 
interests he may hold or claim by reason of 
his former tribal relations shall be void. In 
all cases in which Indians have heretofore 


entered public lands under the Homestead 
law and have proceeded in accordance with 
the regulations prescribed by the Commis. 
sioner of the General Land Office, or in which 
they may hereafter be allowed to so enter 





















under said regulation prior to the promulga- 


tion of regulations to be established by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the first section 


of this act, and in which the conditions pre- 


scribed by law have been or may be complied 


with, the entries so allowed are hereby con- 
firmed, and patents shall be issued thereon, 


subject, however, to the restrictions and limi- 


tations contained in the first section of this 
act in regard to alienation and incumbrance, 
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SHEW Us THE FaTHER, AND IT Surrft- 
CETH Us.—In all nations and times, wherever 
the mind of man has been raised above its 
lowest abasement, an inextinguishable longing 
has been felt to know the Cause of Causes, 
the King of Kings, the invisible, eternal God. 
This has found expression in the oldest 
and newest poetry and philosophy, as well 
as in all religion. It is recognized sometimes 
even in language almost atheistic; as in the 
phrase, the “ Unknowable Power,” used by 
a living philosopher, who insists that reli- 
gion should begin with acknowledging the 
source of all changes in the universe to be 
forever unknown to man. It animates with 
vivid “ desire” the poetry of one who, in elab- 
orate prose, has denied that the Bible teaches 
the existence of a personal Divinity. Paul 
eloquently referred to it on Mars’ Hill, ina 
passage sadly niistranslated in our version 
(Acts xvii. 22, 23), where he spoke of the 
Athenians as being “ very religious ;” not be- 
cause of their splendid temples, altars, and 
statues of the deities of pagan adoration, but 
on account of that devotion which had raised 
an altar to “the Unknown God.” 

Was it not under a world-wide condescen- 
sion of prophetic inspiration, that tae wise 
men of the East were taught to follow the star 
which led them to Judea, and “ went before 
them till it came and stood over where the 
young Child was?” 

Thus, “ far off His coming shone,” of whom 
it is said, that “ No man hath seen God at any 
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time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
Here is the beginning, and hereunto tends the 
end, of our religion. 

“Ye believe in God,” said Jesus; “ believe 
also in Me.” No words like these belong to 
deism, rationalism, or naturalism; all of 
which express or imply a belief in God, or at 
least in the possibility of His existence. “ This 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” “ He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father.” 

In these Jast words is the fulness of the 
Gospel blessing revealed ; that He who is the 
Almighty is also the “All-Father” to those 
who know Him through the mediation of the 
Son. While the bounty of Jehovah was mani- 
fested to man from the beginning, we find 
first, among the books of the Old Covenant, 
in the Psalms (Ixviii. 5), that He is called 
“a Father to the fatherless.” Isaiah, in al- 
most the earliest of his Messianic utterances, 


“Unto us a Child is born,” proclaims the one- | 


ness of His name with that of the Everlasting 
Father. Two other prophets, Jeremiah and 
Malachi, speak of the Fatherhood of God. 
But in the Gospel narratives, the word Father 
is recorded as coming from the lips of our 
Lord Jesus Christ more than sixty times ; and 
it is used more than forty times in the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation; altogether, more 
than a hundred times in all the books of the 
New Testament. 

In that remarkable conversation in which 
Philip made to our Lord the request, “Shew 
us the Father,” another disciple asked, “ Lord, 
how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto 
us, and not unto the world?” Jesus an- 
ewered, “If a man love Me, he will keep My 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” This is the practical side of the 
religion of Christ. All who realize this 
may, from their hearts, echo the words of 
Philip, “ it sufficeth us.” 


ES 


AMERICAN FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
(London) Friend says: “ Caroline E. Talbott is 
sufficiently recovered to be able to attend meet- 
ings at Cork in course, and to appoint others for 
the public; one held on First-day evening, 24th, 
was well attended, and one held in the Protestant 
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Hall, on the evening of the 26th, was supposed 
to be attended by 800 persons. 

“ Deborah C. Thomas and Mary R. Haines have 
been engaged in visiting the meetings of Friends 
in Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex, 
during this month. . They attended the meetings 
at Bridport, Poole, Bournemouth, Fordingbridge,. 
Southampton, Newport, Basingstoke, and Exeter, 
and purposed being at Reigate Monthly Meeting 
on 17th inst., and, after holding other meetings, to 
reach Brighton on First-day the 21st. Public 
meetings were held at Poole, Basingstoke, and 
Alton, and also social and religious meetings and 
Bible-readings with the Friends at Bournemouth 
and Southampton. These were felt to be very 
satisfactory occasions, and we would encourage 
our members to arrange for such when practica- 
ble in those places in which our dear friends are 
likely to visit. Not only does it bring together in 
a pleasant way all the members and attenders of 

| our meetings, but it enables these to become per- 

sonally acquainted with our transatlantic friends, 

whilst affording the latter an opportunity of con- 

versation with us on those things which relate to 
our eternal well-being. It was felt by the Friends 
at Southampton and at Bournemouth, that a de- 
cided part of our friends’ service lay in this direc- 
tion, and it proved a valuable sequel to the 
meetings for worship held by them in our meet- 
| ing-houses.”” 


ccreinthameccaidiiiiasii 
NEw JERSEY ASSOCIATION FOR HELPING IN- 
| DIANS, 1757.—For the interesting article on this 
subject in our No. 30, (week before last,) our 
readers are indebted to Samuel Allinson, of New 
Jersey ; the paper having been (in a more extend- 
ed form) read before the New Jersey Historical 
Society. If further information on the same sub- 
ject is within the reach of any of those who may 
read this, S. A. would be obliged for its commu- 
nication. 





THE INDIAN HERALD.—We have received No. 
1, of a four page printed sheet, with this title, 
issued at Osage Indian Agency, Indian Terri- 
tory. It is edited by W. K. McDougan, M. D., 
and is announced as a ‘monthly publication 
devoted to the cflise of Indian civilization, and 
especially to the work in the Central Superintend- 
ency.” Besides items of intelligence concerning 
Indians, it contains the substance of speeches 
made by ‘Che-to-pa,” ‘‘ Hard Rope,” ‘‘ White 
Hair,” and “ Little Chief,”—all encouraging the 
young people of their tribe to value and accept 
the white man’s civilization. We extract the edi- 
tor’s brief account of one of these native orators : 


‘“** Little Chief’ is a robust, stalwart specimen 
of the aboriginal race. He speaks his native 
tongue rather fluently, and is full of that dignity 
which is peculiar to the royal families of his na- 
tion. For years before being recognized as a 
chief, he was identified with, and was a leader of 
the most restless element in the tribe, but as the 
day in which Indians forsake the habits of sav- 
ages and become citizens of one common gov- 
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ernment approaches, this chief, upon whom 
nature has freely lavished her endowments, 
softens in his manners and disposition, and en- 
courages the children ‘to become educated, and 
live happy like the whites.’ In the previous his- 
tory of this people, the women did about all the 
manual labor, while the braves and warriors 
stealthily sought their foes and chased buffaloes 
on the plains ; but now, Little Chief is a manual 
laborer whose face does not mantle with shame 
at the mention of blistered hands."’ 


TRUEBLOOD.—Second month 17th, 1875, after 
declining health for two years, Deborah Ann, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Priscilla Trueblood, a member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting, Indiana, aged 18 years. 
Early convinced of the necessity of a change of heart, 
notwithstanding her characteristic innocence, she sought 
and found pardon in the efficacy of the blood of Christ. 
A great lover of the beautiful in nature, she recognized 
the tender regard of Divine Providence in all things 
around her, As each symptom of decline became ap- 
parent, she quietly resigned herself to the Divine dis- 
posal, speaking kind words of counsel and encourage- 
ment to most of her visitors, and giving repeated evi- 
dences of her prespect of soon entering upon a glorious 
fruition of eternal joy. 

WING.—On the 24th of Fifth month, 1874, Sarah 
B. Wing, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, 
Mass., wife of Presbury Wing, closed her quiet and 
peaceful life, aged 66 years and 6 months. During her 
sickness she was often engaged in prayer for preser- 
vation to endure patiently to the end. 














— ; 

FRIENDS’ LIBRARY.—This valuable collection 
of books, on Arch street above Third street, 
Philadelphia, open every Fourth and Seventh- 
day afternoon, does not seem to be visited as 
often as it deserves to be ; although a consider- 
able increase has occurred in its use during the 
past year. Probably no superior (if any equal) 
accumulation of the writings of early Friends 
exists elsewhere, in this country or England. 
Among the 7,000 volumes of this library there are, 
also, many well selected books of general litera- 
ture and popular information. A fire-proof build- 
ing is very desirable for it ; we believe that a read- 
ing-room also in connection with it, might have a 
useful influence. 
































A Comfortable Country Home to Let, at Friends’ 
Southwestern Burial Ground, situated on Powell Ave- 
nue and Marshall Road, in Delaware County, Pa, 
Apply to SAMUEL F. TROTH, 1019 Cherry St. 


—-<~Se—____-— 


A Stated Meeting of the Associated Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs will be held at Damascus, 
Ohio, on Fourth day, the 7th of 4th month. Much 
important business will claim the attention of the Com- 
mittee. James E. RHOADs, Cler&. 




















FIRST REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA WORK- 
ING HOME FOR BLIND MEN.—The Managers of 
this institution express, in their report, a feeling 
of great encouragement. Their receipts, so far, 
have not been far short of eighteen thousand 
dollars. A beautiful lot, with a substantial and 
commodious building, has been purchased, and 
will soon be prepared for the reception of a lim- 
ited number of inmates. H. L. Hall is superin- 
tendent. Its location is 3518 Lancaster Avenue, 
West Philadeiphia. 










a ea 
A General Meeting, at Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y., 
under the care of New York Yearly Meeting and 
Cornwall Quarterly Meeting’s Committees, will com- 
mence Sixth-day, Fourth month 2, 1875, at 3 P. M. 
EMMoR HAINES, Cler&. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 













MILTON on THE Hupson, N. Ya} 
Third month 15th, 1875. 


A series of meetings was held at the three 
meeting houses at Milton, Clintondale and the 
Valley, within the limits of Marlborough 
Monthly and Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, 
New York; commencing on the 9th of First 
month, and continuing at the several appoint- 
ments, until after the 27th. 

An earnest desire for a blessing upon these 
meetings had led the Church to seek a prepa- 
ration from the Lord, that we might ourselves 
be fitted for His work, and be able to hold up 
the hands of those whom He might send 
amongst us, as co-workers in the blessed cause 
of saving souls and building up His church. 

In the many meetings that were held we 
felt that the Great Head of the Church was 
always present in our midst, to bless and own 
our labors; and the Gospel ministers who 
were amongst us, were enabled by His power, 
to proclaim in all its fulness, the glad tidings 
of a free and present salvation, through faith 























ANTHONY.—At Fall River, Mass., on the 9th of 
Second month, 1875, Joseph C. thony, a beloved 
member and Elder of Swansey nthly and Rhode 
Island Quarterly Meetings, in the 73d year of his age. 
In 1829 he became convinced of the doctrines of 
Friends, and joined the Society. He dearly loved their 
writings, and those who loved the Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, and ever felt the sustaining power of the 
Lord his Redeemer. He took a lively interest in the 
young, reading and talking to them of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. He was of a gentle and quiet spirit, and 
an ardent laborer in the cause of peace and temper- 
ance. He was early impressed, in his last sickness, 
that his work was done, and peacefully awaited the 
appointed time, when, like Simeon of old, he could 
exclaim, “ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” When 
the hour of death came, he was permitted, we reve- 
rently trust, sweetly to fall asleep in Jesus. 

BATTEY.—In the triumphs of Christian faith, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, First month 20th, 1875, Jonathan 
Battey, in the 63d year of his age; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Brooklyn particular and New York Monthly 
Meeting. 















awakening and conversion of many lost and 
slumbering souls, and to the strengthening 
and building up of believers. 





in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—to the » 





Many incidents of thrilling interest might 
be related were it desirable, but one that oc 
curred on the last day of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, while the work was still in progress at 
the Valley, will serve to show how the Spirit 
of the Lord has been amongst us. 

As the Friends came up from their several 
meetings, with their hearts quickened and re- 
newed by the manifested love of our Lord and 
Saviour, it seemed as though the Holy Spirit’s 

wer fell upon the assembly. One and all 
elt His presence and influence, and realized 
the call of the Lord for a deeper work of 
grace, and to an entire consecration of their 
all to Him. 

Commencing with the Ministers and Elders 
and their families it passed through the meet- 
ing, until a large proportion of those present 
were led to come out, and on their knees, 
vocally to dedicate themselves, individually 
and by families, to the Lord’s work. 

All was done with quiet dignity and order; 
the solemn, precious covering of Divine love 
over us all at tiis time, seeming to melt our 
hearts together, and making us to realize that 
the Lord Himself led and owned the conse- 
cration. 


As the result of the various meetings, over | 


one hundred were converted and blessed ; and 
thus far, sixteen requests for membership in 
the Monthly Meeting have been made, with 
many others iu prospect. 

In this account of the work of the Lord 


amongst us, we desire to give all the honor 
and praise to Him, to whom alone it is due. 
“Unto Him be glory in the Church, by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
outend. Amen.” A. 


TH. WALDMEIER TO ELI JONES. 


Brumana, Mount LEBANon, 25th of First month, 1875. 


My Dear Beloved Friend:—Thy letter 
of 18th of Twelfth month is duly received, for 
which I am very thankful. 

Your Mission, or better, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Friends’ Syrian Mission at Brumana, is 
Increasing in its spiritual power as well as in 
its external extension. 

It is, indeed, a very wonderful thing that 
‘\weare not only able to exist and to live as an 
evangelical missionary family in this most 

kened and fanatical country, but we are 
able to teach and to preach our Saviour’s 
glorious gospel truth even in the presence of 
the enemies thereof. I am so glad to be able 
to tell you that the devotional meeting every 
First-day is very well attended; more than 
100 persons, men and women, Greeks, Maro- 
nites and Druses, are listening with great at- 
tention to every word which is spoken. 

I am generally preaching every First-day 
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in the Arabic language, and in the afternoon 
we have a Woman’s class which is conducted 
by our excellent Bible woman, Im Joseph, 
and a Men’s class conducted by one of our 
teachers. Our day schools round about 
Brumana are getting on so very nicely that I 
am much pleased. 

I told you that the Maronite Priests and 
Bishops influenced the Government to open 
secular schools where I had already opened 
schools, and some children from our’s went 
to those new schools, but, alas! after a short 
time those children came back again to our 
schools, and even children who never went to 
school before came to us, so that our Brumana 
and other schools are quite crowded, and, 
what is more astonishing, in spite of the fear- 
ful excommunications which are pronounced 
every First day against those people who send 
their children to our schools, or are listening 
to our preaching, more and more people are 
coming to us and the children in the schools 
are daily increasing. 

I opened a new school for our Friends in 
America at Roomy, a fearfully superstitious 
and fanatical village, quite near Brumana. At 
first I had only about twelve Roman Catholic 
boys in it, but I did not exactly look so very 
much to the school as a school; I was looking 
principally for an opening in the village. The 
teacher told me yesterday that he has thirty- 
one Roman Catholic and Maronite beys in the 
school, who are learning to know the sweet 
words of Jesus Curist and what He has donz 
for us. 

An excommunication from the Bishop was 
read yesterday in the church of the Maronites 
against the teacher ynd children of the Evan- 
gelical School at Roomy, but, to my surprise 
I heard that the people said in the church, 
“We are not under the power of the Bishops, 
Christ is our Master; we do not care for that 
paper of excommunication.” 

I have five schools in different villages, and 
after four days I intend to open the sixth at 
Neby, a village quite near. You see that our 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. He has 
done great things whereof we are glad. 

I have begun to improve the land of the 
future Orphanage ; the foundation of the build- 
ing is nearly finished—I am greatly pleased 
and thankful to our Heavenly Father who 
told some dear friends in America to break 
some alabaster boxes in behalf of our Orphan 
Training Institution. I was surprised to hear 
that you are already in p ssession of £200, 
for the purpose. May the Lord ever bless 
you, dear friends. 

I wrote to-day to Hunni Ferach that she 
may come up at the beginning of Second 
month, to be the teacher of the Girl's School 
at Brumana. 

Please remember me to all the members of 
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the Committee, and let us not forget to pray | Livingstone excuses the villain ; he calls hima 
always for each other. moral idiot, and the designation seems appro- 

Thy loving and affectionate brother in| priate when we read that the Arab came 
Jesus. Ta. WALDMEIER. | daily to shake hands and pay his respects. A 
good Arab trader took pity upon him, and 








From The Christian Union. i 
LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 
(Concluded from page 492.) 


offered to trade ivory for some goods which he 
would give Livingstone, but the explorer’s 
honest pride was as great as his need, and he 
replied “ not yet ;” he had a few barter goods, 


From Ujiji Livingstone went into the|and on these he meant to exist as long as pos- 


country of the Manyuema, a people who had | sible. 


He says: 


never seen white men, traders or slavers. A| “I felt in my destitution as if I were the 
large detachment of these two latter classes|man who went down from Jerusalem to 
accompanied the explorer, bowever, and/| Jericho and fell among thieves, but I could 
speedily made a hell of the country they | not hope for priest, Levite, or good Samaritan. 
passed through. The country swarmed with | But when my spirits were at their lowest ebb, 
people who had fine physiques and handsome | the good Samaritan was close at hand, for one 
features. They were industrious farmers, | morning Susi came running at the top of his 
civil and very generous to the new comers, | speed, and gasped out, ‘An Englishman! I 
but among themselves they were very blood- | see him!’ and off he darted to meet him. The 





thirsty, and were cannibals. On his trip into 
the Manyuema country he saw even more 
than usual of the horrors of slavery. The 
party found a noble country, full of fine 
people; the slavers murdered, stole and| 
cheated until every man’s hand was against 
them. Livingstone details one horrible scene 
which he witnessed on one of the market 
days, which occur very frequently on the| 
river Lualaba. There were over a thousand 
women attending market, when the Arabs of! 
one party of slavers commenced an indis- 
criminate butchery, killing three or four 
hundred people. The reason assigned was 


that these women belonged to tribes whose|Clarendon—my constant friend, the proof 


head-men had treated with a slave who had 
announced himself as a principal! The moral 
effect, upon the natives, of this butchery may 
be imagined when we say that even when the 
native tribes are fighting among themselves 
no one ever disturbs the markets or the 
women who attend them. | 

Unable longer to endure the companionship 
of the slavers, and deprived of the opportunity 
of passing peacefully through the people they 
had filled with revengeful feeling, Livingstone 
reluctantly turned his back on the Lualaba 
and started for Ujiji. Hehad wished to descend | 
the Lualaba,a noble river two miles wide and 
twenty feet deep, to the lake into which it 
emptied. The natives supposing him to be 
one of the slavers, he was ambushed on his 
way to Ujiji, and narrowly escaped death, 
some spears having passed very close to him. 
On the same day he narrowly escaped death 
by a falling tree. His escape suv impressed 
his men that they said to him, -“ You will 
finish all your work in spite of these people, 
and in spite of everything.” 

Reaching Ujiji, a mere skeleton, he found 





himself again the victim of theft—all his 
stores had been sold by the Arab who had 
them in charge. As usual when abused, 





American flag at the head of a caravan told 
of the nationality of the stranger. Bales of 
goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking pots, 
tents, etc., made me think, ‘This must be a 
luxurious traveler, and not one at his wits’ 
end like me.’ (28th October.) It was Henry 
Moreland Stanley, the traveling correspondent 
of the New York Herald. The news 
he had to tell to one who had been two full 
years without any tidings from Europe made 
my whole frame thrill. The terrible fate that 
had befallen France, the telegraphic cables 
successfully laid in the Atlantic, the election 
of General Grant, the death of good Lord 


that Her Majesty’s government had not for- 
gotten me in voting £1,000 for supplies, and 
many other points of interest, revived emo- 


‘tions that had lain dormant in Manyuema. 


Appetite returned, and instead of the spare, 
tasteless, two meals a day, I ate four times 


daily, and in a week began to feel strong. Iam 


not of a demonstrative turn; as cold, indeed 
as we islanders are usually reputed to be, but 
this disinterested kindness of Mr. Bennett, so 
nobly carried into effect by Mr. Stanley, was 
simply overwhelming. I really do feel ex- 
tremely grateful, and at the same time I ama 
little ashamed at not being more worthy of 
the generosity. Mr. Stanley has done his 
part with untiring energy and good judgment 
in the teeth of very serious obstacles.” 

With Stanley, Livingstone explored the 
eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika. Stanley 
tried hard to persuade Livingstone to return 
home to recruit his health and to refit, but 
the old explorer had determined to find the 
Nile source if possible, and clung to the last 
to a belief in the existence of the four foun- 
tains which Herodotus mentions as the Nile 
headwaters. After Stanley's departure, there- 
fore, he moved south again. On this trip his 
health failed so rapidly that it is evident he 
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was alarmed. He suffered alternately from 
fever and dysentery; he was often so feeble 
that he had to be carried on the shoulders of 
his men. We find him taking quinine in 40- 
grain doses—a quantity which would appall 
even a Western hunter, who is of all men 
most generous in his medical doses. Later he 
became too ill even to steady himself: on the 
men’s shoulders, so they carried him in a sort 
of litter. 

At last he became too ill even to be carried. 
Reaching Chitambo’s village, on the south 
side of Lake Bangweolo, he was unable to 
stand and could scarcely speak. A hut was 
hurriedly built for him, but his men seemed 
to realize that the end was near. Early on 
the morning of the first of May, 1873, the 
boy on watch at the door of the hut awoke 
the others hurriedly, saying the master had 
not moved for a long time. They entered the 
._ hut, but too late; the old hero and Christian 
had died while upon his knees in prayer. 

The conduct of his men was worthy of the 
servants of such a leader. Chuma and Susi 
called the men together, and it was deter- 
mined that the body should be borne to Zan- 
tibar. They assumed command of the party, 
ordered secrecy regarding the death of the 
leader, and took such means as were in their 
power for embalming the body. One of the 
men, who had been a servant to a doctor at 
Zanzibar, performed the operation. The 
_ removed were reverently buried, the 

nglish burial service being read over them 
by one of the boys, who had been at a mission 
and could read and writé. As the presence 
of a dead body is supposed in Africa to bring 
bad luck, the principal fear was that the fact 
of the leader’s death might be discovered. 
When, however, two of the men divulged the 
secret, the head man of the village, Chitambo, 
came forward right nobly, and offered sym- 
pathy, assistance and protection. The body 
was encased, for transportation, in the bark of 
a tree, and the explorer’s effects were opened, 
examined and inventoried in the presence of 
the entire party, the name of the explorer and 
date of his decease was carved on a tree, and 
then the party started for the coast. They 
reached Unyanyembe, after an eventful march 
ofabout a thousand miles, and there met the 
Aid Expedition which had been sent from 
the coast under Lieutenant Cameron. It is to 
the credit of this officer that he so thoroughly 
respected these brave and noble blacks that, 
although he tried to dissuade them from 
carrying their leader to the coast, he made no 
attempt at compulsion; he seems to have 
treated the men as equals in rank with him- 
self, and even asked permission to attach a 
return party, under Lieutenant Murphy, to 
their march. Certain it is that these unedu- 
cated men displayed an ability such as any 
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explorer might have envied, and a faithful- 
ness hard to equal. 

Livingstone’s work, as detailed in these last 
journals, is without donbt the most important 
of any ever done in Africa. He has made 
known the nature of a large and unexpectedly 
valuable and populous portion of Central 
Africa, and has noted very minutely all of its 
natural and political features. He has not 
been a mere sight-seer; he never seems to 
have forgotten that it was by missionary work 
that-the country was to be improved, and his 
notes are full of pertinent suggestions about 
missionary work. He has made known to the 
world the inner nature of the slave trade as it 
never was known before, and we believe his 
feeling regarding it can not fail to rouse the 
civilized world to put down African slavery 
forever. His notes about this great blighting 
curse of a country which is naturally pros- 
perous, are on nearly every page of the book, 
and express constantly increasing horror and 
heart-sickness. That he failed to find the source 
of the Nile will not by the world at large be 
held as a matter of particular regret, nor 
would the discovery have brought him a 
hundredth part of the lasting honor which 
will attach to his name in connection with the 
slave trade. 

After reading the “ Journals,” however, the 
reader’s memory will be most full of Living- 
stone himself. Undemonstrative and modest, 
he was yet so thoroughly a man and a Chris- 
tian, that his nobility of character reveals 
itself on almost every page. The example of 
his life is one that will stimulate and benefit 
everyone, no matter what his station. But 
once in all of the terrible straits of the last 
seven years of his life did he seem to doubt 
the care of his Heavenly Father. . His 
courage was unfailing, and so was his deter- 
mination, yet he never permitted bloodshed, 
violence or theft. He seems to have been 
above all the tricks which travellers in wild 
countries usually consider excusable, and the 
result was that he had but few troubles with 
the natives, while many seem to have been 
impressed by his goodness. He was constant 
in his religious teachings, and the memory of 
these, joined to that of his blameless life, will 
doubtless be the seeds of much good in a land 
which other strangers have entered but to de- 
stroy. Even in the most civilized communi- 
ties, it is almost impossible to find any one 
man embodying the Christian, hero, and gen- 
tleman ; to find such an one amidst the savage 
wilds of Africa is to learn anew and with 
peculiar force what a power there is in right 
living. 


7 


I know no better evidence of strength in 
grace, than to bear much with those that are 
weak in it.—Leighton. 
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PROFESSOR J. W. DRAPER’S BOOK ON 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. 


[Few books of our time are likely to have 
more readers than this. Its subject is one now 
largely discussed ; the author is one of theablest 
scientists and most accomplished writers of 
the day ; and the convenience of its form and 
the enterprise of its publishers, will spread it 
widely before the world. Hence it is likely 
to do much good orharm. Our belief is, that 
indirect advantage will come from it, as show- 
ing how very litle is the whole amount of 
what the ablest champion of modern irreli- 
gious science can bring against the Christian 
religion. Several able reviews of this work 
have been written. We copy some extracts 
from one in the New York Tribune, by Wil- 
liam Aikman, D. D., of Detroit, Michigan.— 
Ed. Friends’ Review.] 

“Dr. Draper has written a popular book. 
His style is a model of good English, finished, 
often eloquent, and always transparently clear. 
His historical reviews are comprehensive, and 
while his facts are more or less familiar to 
readers of history, they are skilfully marshall- 
ed, and made to bear with power upon the 
positions which he attempts either to defend 
or assail. There is a general air of candor 
and an evident desire to be just and true per- 
vading the whole book. This is not surprising 
to one who knows and loves him as well as dos 
the writer of this article. That Dr. Draper 
intended to soften, and in a measure, perhaps 
bring to an end the conflict between religion 
and science, no one can doubt; that he has 
not contributed to his avowed design, will, I 
think, hardly be maintained by an attentive 
reader of this book. 

“He has successfully shown the undying 
opposition of the Roman Church, in every 
are of its existence, to scientific investigation; 
he has portrayed in vivid perspective her per- 
secution of men of science, and told forcibly 
of the night which her influence for one 
thousand years threw over Europe. This 
review makes up nearly half of the book. The 
narrative, while true and profoundly inter- 
esting, is not new. Few intelligent persons 
out of that church will doubt or even attempt 
to deny his statement. Had Dr. Draper 
stopped here in his argument and limited his 
generalizations to that church and to religion 
as represented by it, all would have been well. 
While his work would have had little that 
was strikingly new, it would have been useful|sion: The time has not come when we cad 
to the multitude of readers which it is sure to| confidently lay aside what we have been 80 
have. But he has done more than this. In| long thinking was God’s revelation, and in its 
the sixth chapter and onwards he extends his| place adopt the conclusion of scientists who 
generalization and makes it cover not only|reject and hoki it in contempt. When I 
the Papal but the Protestant Church, and not | thing of the ‘discoveries’ that are rediscovered 
only t!:em, but Christanity itself. . . . .|and lost again, the ‘conclusions’ that are made 
“ How entirely a profound materialism may |and remodeled, the ‘theories’ that are estab- 


infect a man’s thinking when his life has 
been spent in the merely physical aspects of 
nature, is, I think, strikingly shown in the 
case of the writer of this book. His rejection 
of a superintending Providence rests on ap 
argument like this: 

“*«Can any man place the line which 
bounds ths physical on the one side and the 
supernatural on the other? Do not our esti. 
mates of the extent and duration of things 
depend altogether on our point of view? Here 
we sit in the midst of the great nebula of 
Orion; how transcendently magnificent the 
scene! . . . . It occupies an extent cf 
space millions of times greater than that of 
our solar system; we are invisible from it, 
and therefore absolutely insignificant. W ould 
an intelligence seated in it think it necessary 
to require for our origin and maintenance the 
immediate intervention of God.’—(Pp. 243-4) 

“Dr. Draper here seems to reverse the 
aphorism, ‘An undevout astronomer is mad 
He sees in the greatness of the material uni- 
verse not something to awaken his adoration, 
but rather an argument to put God out of his 
thought and separate Him from his worship. 

“The great Augustine has been shaping 
the thought of master minds for these fifteen 
centuries. Dr. Draper says: ‘ His works are 
an incoherent dream;” and he says some- 
where: ‘What possible creation of material 
things could compensate for the non-existence 
of intelligent mind? There wanteth yet the 
master-work.’ But, in the view of this sci- 
entist, greatness and value are measured 
only by extent of space. Mind and a moral 
nature are little. Matter is all. Some men 
think, and I am of the number, that one 
intelligent soul, a being possessing a moral 
nature, is worth more than a whole system of 
gaseous matter; and think that the home of 
such a soul, though it be a mere speck in the 
infinite void, is of profounder interest than s 
nebulous cloud, though it makes a sphere 
whose diameter is as great as the orbit of Nep 
tune. Dr. Draper differs from us. To him, 
gas, if it be extended and far enough off, is 
more important than a world of thinki 
souls. But I will not pursue a subject whi 
is painful and exceedingly distasteful to one 
who has a sincere admiration and affection 
for the writer whose book he criticises. This 
letter has been written not as a detailed 
review of ‘The conflict between Science and 
Religion,’ but rather to indicate this conclu- 
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lished and renewed, the ‘laws’ that are fixed 
and reconstructed, the ‘species’ that are cre- 
ated and vanish every year under the hand of 
these gentlemen, it does not seem to me ex- 
tremely dangerous to wait awhile and to hold 
fast to the old Book, with its method of par- 
don which we need, and the comfort and 
peace which it somehow gives to so many 
ple. The Bible—and this one cannot but 
Seve that even Dr. Draper will acknowl- 
edge—has evermore been the friend and 
helper of science. The hour when it was 
given to the people and began to throw its 
radiance over Europe, was the hour when 
science waked to a new life. The lands where 
it is freest, where it is most read, are the lands 
where the scientist has his most favored home. 
Whether he acknowledges it or not, he sits 
under its shadow with great delight. 

“ While this book of Dr. Draper’s will take 
its place among the multitude of like at-| 
tempts to impugn the Bible as a revelation! 
from God, and with them will grow silent, | 
the fact will be none the less true, that for a 
man of science to attack the Bible is to do an 
ungrateful and an ungracious thing. Mean- 
while, when Dr. Draper tells us approvingly 
that the decision of critics is ‘that Genesis is | 
a narrative based upon legends, that Exodus 
is not historically true, that the whole Penta- 
teuch is unhis*oric and non-Mosaic, it contains 
the most extraordinary contradictions and 
impossibilities, sufficient to involve the credi- 
bility of the whole,’ it is interesting at least | 
to know that these very books are just now) 
studied more carefully and systematically and | 
by manifold more minds than ever before) 
since they were written; that Sabbath by 
Sabbath, over a large portion of the Christian | 
world, the eyes of young and old are bent) 
upon them, and that somehow they seem) 
more real and valuable than ever before. He) 
who believes the Bible can afford to be satis- 
fied with the present position of things, and 
can, I think, feel at ease. When this class of 
scientists, who talk so loftily and with such 
confident assertion, come to some tolerable | 
sort of agreement among themselves as to 
their facts, we may attempt to adapt our 
interpretation of the record to them. No one 
needs fear the result when that time comes. 
Believers in the Bible can say to the men of 
science, with a propriety emphasized by all 
its past history: ‘ You have enlarged the do- 
main of thought; you have given us new and 
glorious views of the creation of God; your 
telescope and your microscope have opened 
before us visions of the greatnes of God 
which fill us with adoring wonder; we wel- 
come, we glory in your investigations, we 
stand side by side with you in your researches 
and your questionings of nature and the past; 
we pursue them with the ardor and enthu- 
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siasm that inspire you; we will not permit 
you to thrust us away from you, we have 
helped you in the past, we are sure that we 
can help you in the future; but let us not be 
hasty in our cenclusions, or too confident in 
our assertions. The domain of bature is very 
large; we are not very great nor very wise. 
Nature is very old, we are of yesterday and 
know nothing. Facts are not easily reached 
in the great unknown.’ The Bible is a very 
profound book. As Robinson said—and two 
hundred and fifty years have all the while 
been confirming it—‘ New light is evermore 
breaking forth from the word of God.’ We 
have often been compelled to correct our in- 
terpretations of it. We shall probably have 
to do so again. In our explanations both of 
— and of the [Bible,] modesty becomes us 
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Thou, who dost dwell alone— 

Thou, who dost know Thine own— 

Thou to whom all are known 

Krom the cradle to the grave— 
Save, oh, save! 

k'rom the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations ; 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we languish ; 

From that torpor deep 

Wherein we lie asleep 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave; 
Save, oh, save! 

When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher, 

But the arch-fiend, Pride, 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprise 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Save, oh, save! 

From the ingrain’d fashion 

Of this earthly nature, 

That mars Thy creature ; 

From grief that is but passion, 

From mirth that is but feigning, 

From tears that bring no healing ; 

From wild and weak complaining ; 

Thine old strength revealing, 
Save, oh, save! 

From doubt, where all is double, 

Where wise men are not strong; 

Where comfort turns to trouble ; 

Where just men suffer wrong ; 

Where sorrow treads on joy; 

Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 

Where faiths are built on dust, 

Where love is half mistrust, 

(Hungry and barren, and sharp as the sea,) 
Oh, set us free! 

O let the false dreams fly 
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Where our sick souls do lie, 
Tossing continually ! 

O where Thy voice doth come 

Let all doubts be dumb; 

Let all words be mild, 

All strife be reconciled, 

All pains beguiled. 

Light bring no blindness, 

Love no unkindness ; 

Knowledge no ruin, 

Fear no undoing. 

From the cradle to the grave, 
Save, oh, save! 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH 
MONTH, 1875. 

From New York Pocket Almanac. 
ist, Sandwicn, New England Y. M. 
3rd, Honey Creek, Iowa Y. M. 

° 10th, New Garden, N. Carolina Y. M. 
- “West Grove, Western Y. M. 

“ 15th, Cornwall, New York Y. M. 
17th, Dover, New England Y. M. 

= “Deep River, N. Carolina Y M. 
Honey Creek, Western Y. M. 
Sand Creek, Western Y. M. 





Fourth mo. 
“ 


“ “ 


“a “e 


* 2ist, Westbury, New York Y. M. 
* “ Farmington, New York Y. M. 
- 24th Scipio, New York Y. M. 


" “Goshen, Ohio Y. M. 
’ “* Winchester, Indiana Y. M. 
Fairfield, Indiana Y. M. 


Blue River, Western Y. M. 


“ “ 


rh “ 


“ 28th, Adrian, Ohio Y. M. ‘ 
* 29th, Purchase, New York Y. M. 
> 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are 
to the 23d inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The meetings of Moody and 
Sankey in London continued to be attended by im- 
mense crowds, the pressure of which sometimes caused 
considerable confusion. 

John Mitchell, who had received a large majority of 
the votes cast at the recent election at Tipperary, died 
in his 61st year, on the 2oth inst., at Newry, in the 
northern part of Ireland. Hus health had been poor 
for some years, and the excitement of the election con- 
test probably hastened his death. 

FRANCE.—The Assembly on the 18th adopted a res- 
olution to adjourn from the 2oth inst. to the 5th of 
Fifth-month, and provision was made for a permanent 
committee of 25 members to sit during the recess. In 
this committee the coalition of parties which supported 
the constitutional laws has a majority of 11. A motion 
that the Senate hold its sessions at Versailles was de- 
bated, and was adopted by a vote of 371 to 312, 
although a member made a strong appeal for the res- 
toration of Paris to its position as the capital. A 
proposition to suspend the gupplementary elections to 
fill vacancies in the Assembly was introduced by the 
Government and referred to a committee. It is under- 
stood that the Left are disposed to agree to this, on 
condition that a day be appointed for the dissolution of 
the Assembly which shall be six months after the re- 
cess. The Ministers stated at a meeting of the Bureaux 
on the 19th, that the question of dissolution was subject 
solely to the decision of the Assembly, but that it 
would be dangerous to foreign and domestic relations | 
to fix the date long before the event. 

In consequence of a recent appeal made by the U.S. 
Minister to the Deputies and principal merchants of 
Paris, a committee of patrons has been formed to make 
arrangements for the participation of France in the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The committee 
is considered an influential one. The Marquis de La- 
fayette is its President. ° 

SPAIN.—Advices from Madrid say that the treatment 
of the press by the Government is becoming more arbi- 
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trary, and causes increasing dissatisfaction. 
graphic dispatches are detained and examined. 
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All tele. 


Gen. Cabrera, recently one of the leading Carlist 


adherents, has abandoned their cause, and has issued an 
address to them, announcing his recognition of Alfonso 
as King of Spain, pointing out the country’s need of 


peace, and appealing to their patriotism to discontinue 
a hopeless struggle. He has made a convention with 
the Alfonsists, by which Carlist towns, -districts and 


provinces, submitting within a month, may retain the 


special and local privileges which they enjoyed before 
the war; and any appointment of a Carlist to a civil 
or military office approved or proposed by Cabrera will 
be accepted by the Alfonsists. 

The brother of Don Carlos having gone to Munich 
on his way to Syria and India, the Spanish Govern. 
ment is reported to have demanded of Bavaria his ex- 
tradition, and to have requested Austria not to permit 
him to reside in Austrian territory, alleging, as the 
ground for these requests, his commission of murder 
and other offences against the laws. 

Prussta.—In the Lower House of the Diet, on the 
16th, when the debate was opened on the new eccle- 
siastical bill, withdrawing State endowments from the 
Romish clergy, the Minister of Public Worship, in ex- 
plaining the need of fresh legislation on the relations of 
the State and the Church, dwelt on the fact that the 
Pope had authorized the Austrian Bishops to obey laws 
similar to those which he denounced in Prussia. 
Prince Bismark said the maxim that more obedience is 
due to God than to man, certainly does not mean that 
more obedience is due to a Pope misled by Jesuits than 
to a King; and that the Government is doing its duty in 
protecting German freedom of mind against Rome. 
The Archbishop of Cologne, on behalf of the whole 
Roman Catholic Episcopate of Prussia, petitioned the 
House not to pass that part of the bill which gives the 
people a share in the administration of local Church 
property. The Government then altered the bill so as 
to deprive priests of any share in such administration. 
On the 2oth, all the clauses of the bill were adopted, 
and it passed its second reading. 

Russia, Belgium and Portugal have ratified the In- 
ternational Postal Convention adopted by the Congress 
held at Berne. 

DomEsT1Cc.—The Senate has ratified the reciprocity 
treaty with the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has repealed the 
“local option” law, and substituted a general license 
law. Licenses may be granted by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, when not otherwise provided by special law, 
the price varying from $50 to $700, according to 
amount of sales, and bonds in $2000 being required. 
In Indiana, the prohibitory law has been repealed, and 
a strict license law passed, by one provision of which, 
saloon keepers are made liable, personally, and on 
$2000 bond, to any person who may sustain injury to 
person, property or means of support, on account of the 
use of such intoxicating liquors. 

Since the 15th inst. great damage has been done at 
various points by “ ice-gorges ”’ and consequent inunda- 
tions. At Port Jervis, the body of ice having been 
weakened by blasting and by a few days of warmer 
weather, gave way on the 17th, after the town had been 
partially flooded and the bridge in part destroyed. A 
railroad bridge three miles above, was also carried off. 
On the Susquehanna and its eastern branch, several 
formidable gorges occurred, especially at Pittston, 
where three bridges were destroyed, at Wilkesbarre, 
and at Port Deposit, near the mouth of the main stream, 
while along the whole course, the moving ice did much 
injury to towns, railroads, etc. A sudden access of 
cold on the 17th checked the thaw, but great apprehen- 
sion is felt of the effect of its renewal. Owing to the 
severity of the winter, the ice is unusually heavy, and in 
some parts of the country, much snow still remains. 





















































































































































































